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tives remained in the hall; and in Mourner's ab-
sence, the President's chair was taken by the Bishop
of Langres, who, in spite of his ecclesiastical dignity,
had to submit to being kissed by a number of women
more or less drunk. Suddenly, towards midnight, a
great piece of news spread: the National Guard of
Paris and its commander, La Fayette, had just arrived
in Versailles.

Ever since morning La Fayette had been the prey
of the keenest anguish. At daybreak a number of
battalions had surrounded the HStel de Ville, and
instead of trying to quell the outbreak, had been
themselves shouting all day long, " To Versailles, to
Versailles!" La Fayette hesitated. Should he obey
the demands of his mutinous soldiers, or should he,
as it were, sanctify the rebellion by his presence?
Should he, by resistance, compromise the popularity
which he had acquired by so many sacrifices ? " It is
singular," exclaimed one of the National Guard, uthat
M. de La Fayette should think of commanding the
people, when in fact it is the people who command
him." Cries for blood and accusations of treachery
began to be heard.

The Commune at last gave the National Guard
orders to start. It was six in the morning. La Fay-
ette was on horseback, his head bowed, his heart full
of gloomy forebodings, and after a few moments' hesi-
tation he made up his mind, and as if urged by a power
he could not resist, he shouted, " Forward, march!"

The   lot  was   thrown.     Twenty thousand  men